THE FOUR  GEORGES
one need not impute it to her." He beat his wife regu-
larly, and always took pistols to bed with him, threatening
to kill her before morning.1 Finally, Lady Ferrers
obtained a separation by Act of Parliament, and receivers
were appointed for her husband's estate to ensure that
she received her allowance. Lord Ferrers secured the
nomination of his steward, a man named Johnson, as
one of them, and when he heard that the latter had paid
Lady Ferrers a sum of fifty pounds without his knowledge,
murdered him in the most barbarous manner. He shot
the wretched Johnson at three in the afternoon, and,
hours later, when there appeared to be some hope of his
recovery, tried to tear off the bandages. When he heard
his victim was dead, he said he gloried in having killed
him. What gave to contemporaries an added interest in
the tragedy was the fact that the aunt of Lord Ferrers
was no less a person than the Countess of Huntingdon,
the "Saint Teresa of the Methodists", as Horace Walpole
described her.
In due course Ferrers was tried by his peers, unani-
mously found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged,
though the legend that he was allowed a silken rope
as the privilege of his rank appears to have no foundation
in fact. He asked to see his mistress, a Mrs. Clifford,
before he died, but this request was refused on the advice
of Lady Huntingdon, who declared that "it would be
letting him die in adultery'3. The procession from the
Tower to Tyburn was one of the most remarkable that
London has ever seen. There were thousands of people
waiting when it commenced at nine o'clock in the
morning of May 5th, 1760. First went a string of
1 Before his marriage he is said to have beaten a groom so severely that the
man died of the injuries he had received.
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